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“And View Ourselues With Clearer Eyes” 


*,.. The Fascists will have won the revolution when they have won the war, because 
their techniques after the war will be the same as the techniques of the war. But those 
of us who are fighting fascism—after the war, we will have our job just beginning. The 
whole issue at stake in the present war is, “Who is going to direct the development of 
the world in the coming era?” If we win, we will merely have the opportunity—the 
ability to take advantage of the opportunity is something else. It is a prime obligation 
of librarians to help develop the ability of the American people to take advantage of the 
opportunity which will come with the winning of the war. . . . We need a conception 
of education based on fundamental concepts so profoundly human that they can endure 
over periods of great changes. .. . And it is fundamentally an obligation of librarians to 
help work out this new conception and this new method, because you are working with 
adults who are educated for the past, who are ignorant of the present, who are ignorant 
of their ignorance, and who are ambitious to miseducate the oncoming generation! .. . 
It seems to be that all of the organs and media and institutions of adult education have 
to realize that we are going through a tunnel—the kind of a tunnel into which went the 


Roman Empire and out of which came the Catholic Church. The age behind us was 
very dark and either we are going to be destroyed or we are going to emerge into a new 
grand world in which there will be greater opportunities than we have ever had before. 
And in this new grand world, newspaper people and librarians and government agents 
will look back on the way they ran their institutions in 1938 and 1942 and they will say, 
“How Quaint!”—Robert ]. Blakely, Editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


... Our Association has been engaged in attempts to encourage an understanding by 
other nations of our national culture. We librarians must bring about in our own country 
the understanding of the culture of India, China, Italy. Our whole program for the next 
ten years must rest on a much deeper appreciation of the cultures of other countries than 
we have at present. 


In order to attain a permanent peace we must first win the war. A statement has 
e . . . “ . ° e ” 
appeared in one of our professional periodicals that “Libraries do not fight in a war. 
But this is a total war. All of us must fight, not for the glorification of our profession or 
our libraries, but because our work is essential. Food, books, or even tanks or planes would 
be useless in achieving victory without the aid of other instruments, but all are necessary 
in varying degrees.—Charles Harvey Brown, President, American Library Association. 


“Excerpts from talks by speakers before the 64th A.L.A. Conference, Milwaukee, June, 1942. 
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. . . Books can’t win the war. But maybe — in fact, surely — books could decide what sort 
of a war we are winning. For that will depend upon the kind of peace we get. And — 
since we are going to win this war — the kind of peace we get will, if we are competent, 
to a considerable degree reflect the kind of peace we want. Creating a desire for the right 
sort of peace is a task that can be perhaps more effectively accomplished by books than by 
any other medium. For radio memories and newspaper headlines fade quickly, while 
impressions from books remain, if the author is worthy of his craft. 


Believe me, whether we get a temporary peace or a lasting peace, a foolish peace or a 
peace of discernment, a bad peace or a good peace, will result very largely from the kind 
of books our people read between now and the day the peace congress (if there is one) 
gets going. . . . The peace we finally get is going largely to be determined not only by 
what books are going to be written—for many kinds are going to be written — but 
by what books are going to be most read by the right people. Here is where the handlers 
of books emerge with unrivalled influence——Edgar Ansel Mowrer, former Foreign News- 
paper Correspondent and Author of Germany Sets the Clock Back. 


. . . Wars ARE won by those who mean to win them, not by those who intend to avoid 
losing them, and victories are gained by those who strike, not by those who parry. 


The city of learning — or so it seems to me —can be defended in this war only as 
the city of freedom can be defended: by attack. . . . And unless we are ready now or very 
soon to bring the battle to our enemies and overcome them —to strike down ignorance 
where ignorance appears —to fly our flag of truth and reason higher than our enemies 
can cut it down — we cannot win this war within the war on which the outcome of the 


war itself depends.—Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 


. . . Not until very recently have we begun to see that liberty and equality —the two 
ingredients in our democratic doctrine — are bitter enemies; that, once away from frontier 
conditions, they tend to destroy each other. If men are free they will not long remain 
equal; if they are kept equal to any degree it will be at the expense of their freedom. Now 
for the first time we have begun to face the delicate problem of keeping some kind of a 
balance between the two. . . . The thing the Russians are talking about, the thing which 
interests the Chinese and the people of India is not the old traditional American type of 
democracy. It is a social thing which has to do with self-determination and economic abund- 
ance for all peoples, all races, all classes. It is so thoroughly social that it questions the validity 
of the acquisitive drive, of selfish economic interests, and even sometimes of the capitalistic 
system itself. It demands to know whether democracy has and will give greater social 
justice to all men, the weak as well as the strong. It insists that the social order exists for 
something besides individual gain, that it proves it can overcome greed in human society, 
that it can put integrity back into civilization—Avery Craven, Professor of American 
History, University of Chicago. 
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“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grows" 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Minnesota Library 
Association. —To commemorate the event the Library Division is devoting a major part of 
this issue to a series of articles on the M. L. A., and one on the relationship of state library 
associations with the A. L. A. 


One of the contributors, Miss Gratia Countryman, was a founder of the Association, 
while another, Miss Clara Baldwin, an early member, has been connected with the state- 
wide library movement since 1900. Both of these library pioneers have lived to see the 
tiny seed planted fifty years ago develop into a sturdy tree in the prime of life. They have 
seen Minnesota library history in the making, and much that they report is Association 
history shaped by their own leadership and vision. 


Another contributor, Mr. Orman, in his excellent and analytic paper, raises the question 
of relationship between state library associations and the A. L. A. His discussion of the 
subject is based on actual questions received from officers of many state associations since 
the reorganization of the A. L. A., and for that reason it should prove of interest to officers 
and leaders within our own organization. 


Mr. Wheeler’s article is a significant contribution that merits the thoughtful consider- 
ation of all Association members. Whether we agree with his specific suggestions is beside 
the point. All that matters is the stimulus to our own thinking which his article, and 
Mr. Orman’s, too, provides. 


As Mr. Wheeler points out, care should be exercised in selecting committee members 
to serve on responsible committees. Definitions of committee functions are important and 
a periodical re-examination of them is desirable. Annual meetings could be more carefully 
planned to secure the full attendance of school librarians. The creation of new sections 
to care for the needs of special library groups is essential if the Association is to retain their 
interest and support. The organization of regional library clubs, as well as trustee groups, 
would be advantageous. 


Nor should the continued importance of library extension and its far-reaching impli- 
cations be overlooked. It will be an undertaking of major importance in the educational 
pattern of tomorrow. The same is true of certification of librarians and state and federal 
grants-in-aid to libraries. 


These are some of the problems which confront us today and which await solution 
after the war. And while Minnesota librarians can look back upon the Association’s first 
fifty years of progress with justifiable pride, they cannot stop there. Those who have 
preceded us have built soundly and well. They laid a good foundation upon which we 
can build a structure of enduring value, especially in the years immediately ahead. 


Unquestionably the post-war world will be a very different one. Changes — tran- 
scendent social changes — are in the making. New and bewildering challenges will rise 
to confront all educational agencies, and libraries will be affected in no small way. Library 
planning and experimentation to meet the new demands will require wise and intelligent 


leadership. 


It is here that the Minnesota Library Association can play an increasingly important 
role in shaping library history of the future. Its organization and personnel must be equal 
to the tasks ahead, and if it meets the obligations and responsibilities of the new age in 
the same spirit as its predecessors, librarians celebrating the Association’s rooth anniversary 
can look back over the years and truly say: “Great oaks from little acorns grow.”—L. F. Z. 





Early History of the Minnesota Library 
Association, 1891-1900 


GratiA A. COUNTRYMAN 


Librarian Emeritus, Minneapolis Public Library 


The conclusion of a fifty-year period in the 
history of any organization usually marks 
a desirable point from which to look back- 
ward and summarize its accomplishments 
and trace the thread of its history. 


In many organizations the first sugges- 
tions of its beginning are lost, and cannot 
be restored. It is not so in the Minnesota 
Library Association. Its first suggestion com- 
ing from Dr. W. W. Folwell in a letter to 
J. Fletcher Williams, then secretary and 
Librarian of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety, appears in Dr. Folwell’s Autobiography, 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press, 1933. The letter reads as follows: 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 23, 1891 


My dear Mr. Williams: I see that the librarians of 
Iowa have formed a state society. This strikes me as 
a fashion which we might follow to advantage in 
Minnesota. I think we could help one another by 
meetings and discussions. Such meetings might take 
place in connection with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Public school libraries need to be fostered. 


If you on reflection, should think well of this 
suggestion, will you not issue a call for a preliminary 
meeting to be held next week? State Teachers 
Association meets in St. Paul and in the Capitol 
I suppose. 

Very truly yours, etc. 
William W. Folwell 

(P.S.) I would prefer that you issue the call 

personally, but if for any reason you would prefer 


two or three names, use mine as one if you wish. 
W.W.F. 


The minutes also from the first organiza- 
tion meeting are very complete; not only is 
place of meeting and members present and 
routine business recorded but an analysis of 
the papers presented and the discussion of 
the library problems considered. It is pos- 
sible to trace the early beginnings of many 
subjects which have subsequently developed 
into action and successful accomplishment. 


*St. Paul Pioneer Press, December 25, 1891. 


ORGANIZATION 


The first organization meeting was held 
in the directors’ room of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society on December 29, 1891. The 
following notice had been inserted in the 
papers of the state and printed postals had 
been mailed to libraries throughout the 
state.* 


Librarians State Association 


A meeting of librarians of this state will be held 
during the session of the Minnesota Educational 
Association in the Historical Society’s rooms in the 
capitol, St. Paul at 3 p.m. Tuesday, December 29th 
for the purpose of organizing a state association of 
librarians, which all members of the profession in 
Minnesota are urged to attend. 

W. W. Folwell, State University 
Helen J. McCaine, St. Paul Library 
W. H. H. Taylor, State Library 
J. F. Williams, Historical Society 


The meeting assembled at 3 p.m. with 
Dr. Folwell presiding, and Mr. Williams 
acted as secretary. Dr. Folwell stated that 
the object of the meeting was the organiza- 
tion of a State Library Association similar 
to those formed in other states and on a plan 
recommended by the American Library 
Association. It was resolved that the libra- 
rians present do organize themselves into 
such an association and a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Folwell, Mr. Williams and 
Col. Taylor, the State Librarian, soon pre- 
sented a short constitution, probably pre- 
pared aforetime, which was duly adopted. 
The secretary was instructed to prepare a 
circular announcing the organization and 
send it to every librarian in the state. 


The officers elected were Dr. W. W. Fol- 
well, president; Mrs. Helen J. McCaine, 
librarian of the St. Paul Library, vice-presi- 
dent; and J. F. Williams, secretary. Dr. Fol- 
well continued as president until 1900, but 
Mr. Williams was secretary for one year 
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only and although he attended the next 
annual meeting in 1892, he was taken ill 
shortly after and died in 1895. The Asso- 
ciation passed resolutions of sympathy, and 
we pause here to express appreciation of this 
charter member who for 26 years, 1867 to 
1893, was the competent librarian of the 
State Historical Society. His paper given at 
the annual meeting in 1892 on the “Libra- 
rian as a Public Servant,” indicates the spirit 
of helpfulness which he always displayed. 
He introduced the first note in the new 
association, that the library is not only an 
educational institution but a social force, 
and the librarian an agent dealing not only 
with books but with human beings. His 
message still rings clear throughout our 
libraries. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The role of membership in 1891 includes 
eight names, though not all were present at 
the first meeting, and of that number only 
one, possibly two, are still living. 


At the second meeting on December 26, 
1892, the membership rose to 15 and at the 
close of 1893 to 28, including Ex-Governor 
Ramsey and George B. Meleney of the 
Library Bureau. The membership was exclu- 
sively from the Twin Cities, Duluth and 
the two colleges at Northfield. After 1893, 
members from such towns as Stillwater, 
Red Wing, Anoka, Mankato and Winona 
appeared. The circulars which were sent 
out and the extension work done by the 
secretary, Miss Countryman, who succeeded 
Mr. Williams, in visiting and helping to 
organize town libraries, began to produce 
a professional spirit and a desire to cooperate 
and consult with other librarians. The mem- 
bership gradually grew and represented an 
increasing number of towns. In 1896, the 
first representatives from towns outside the 
Twin Cities and Duluth were present com- 
ing from St. Cloud, Mankato, Rochester, 
Red Wing, Anoka and Stillwater. We began 
now to really feel that we were a state 
organization. By 1898, representatives from 
II towns were present and acquaintanceship 


with each other became a unifying factor 
in promoting state library development. 


MEETINGS 


The time and place of meetings were evi- 
dently planned in the beginning to coincide 
with meetings of the Minnesota Educational 
Association and except for one meeting, the 
first five annual conferences were held in 
the Historical Society rooms in the month 
of December. The fifth annual meeting in 
1896 was the first one which held more than 
one session, the first session being a joint 
meeting with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, with papers from representatives of 
each organization. The minutes state that 
“all of the papers were heard with interest 
and went far to identify the work of the 
two Associations.” Thus early in the history 
of the Association did librarians recognize 
that schools and libraries should cooperate 
closely as the two arms of the educational 
system. 


Beginning with the sixth meeting in 1897, 
however, the Association no longer arranged 
its meetings as to time and place with the 
M. E. A. The Association moved out from 
the Twin Cities and met in the town libra- 
ries, changing the time to October. Roches- 
ter had a new library building and was host- 
ess to the first meeting away from the Twin 
Cities. Then followed St. Cloud, Winona, 
etc. There was one attempt to meet quar- 
terly, but only one quarterly meeting is 
recorded, in March, 1893—this being the 
year of the Columbian Exposition. The 
quarterly meetings evidently died a natural 
death, as no further mention is made of 
them. 


The annual meeting in 1893 in the Minne- 
apolis Public Library was an informal dis- 
cussion of the Chicago meeting of the 
A. L. A. in connection with the Exposition, 
and a description of various devices dis- 
played there including the Rudolph Indexer, 
probably entirely unknown even by name 
to the younger generation of librarians. But 
we may record that it was a filing device 
for catalog cards on the plan of our present 
cardex. 
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PROGRAMS 


The first meeting was of course simply 
one for organization. 


The second meeting of 15 persons had a 
program consisting of a paper by J. Fletcher 
Williams on “The Librarian as a Public 
Servant” and a paper on “Browsing” by 
Dr. James K. Hosmer which had previously 
appeared in the Library Journal. The paper 
led to a discussion of freedom of access to 
the shelves. This was a troublesome prob- 
lem in those days, and a privilege much 
insisted upon by the public, now fairly well 
solved by the Open Shelf Reading Room 
which was a later development. The con- 
clusion of the discussion on access to shelves 
was “The more the better, so long as the 
privilege is not abused.” 


The one quarterly meeting considered 
two important subjects. The University was 
about to erect a new library building and 
Dr. Folwell talked on Library Architecture, 
presenting the plans proposed for the new 
building (the building now known as Bur- 
ton Hall). This led to further discussion of 
student access to shelves, of which Dr. Fol- 
well did not approve. The other subject 
was a presentation by Miss Countryman of 
a plan of traveling libraries, which will be 
discussed later on. 


The third annual meeting in the Minne- 
apolis Public Library was attended only by 
Twin City librarians. There was no pro- 
gram, but the time was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the World’s Fair meeting. The min- 
utes mention that the Library Bureau had 
developed a plan for printing cards, and the 
association went on record in favor of it. 


A most interesting matter, worthy of note, 
was proposed at the fourth annual meeting. 
Dr. Folwell advocated a Department of 
Library Science in the University to prepare 
young people for positions as chief libra- 
rians. As there were then but four library 
schools in the country, this indicates a for- 
ward-looking policy characteristic of this 
“pioneer of culture.” Again at the fifth 
annual meeting, in the session with the 
M. E. A., Miss Lettie Crafts of the Univer- 


sity Library stressed Library Training in the 
College Curriculum. She advocated a chair 
of Bibliography in the Faculty, systematic 
training of students in the use of the library 
and argued for a course in the Summer 
School where teachers might learn some- 
thing of library economy. This latter plan 
was adopted in rgoo. At this meeting in 
the session of the librarians, the work with 
children was presented for the first time. 
The Minneapolis Public Library had estab- 
lished a separate children’s room in 1893, 
and now in 1895 a paper was read by the 
children’s librarian on “The Library and 
the Children.” This fifth meeting was not- 
able and more ambitious than any preced- 
ing; it was the first with the M. E. A.,; it 
was the first to have a paper by a trustee; 
the first to have a printed program and three 
full sessions instead of one; the first to have 
a social meeting with refreshments. There 
were 45 present at the evening session when 
Miss Margaret J. Evans of Carleton College 
gave the address on “How Best to Render 
the College Students Familiar with the 
College Library.” This meeting also had 
nearly half a column of publicity in the 
newspaper, and so set the pace for better 
meetings with larger attendance and more 
varied programs. The minutes report “the 
best meeting which the Association has ever 
had.” 


The sixth meeting in Rochester in 1898 


kept up the reputation of the preceding 
meeting with a still more ambitious pro- 


gram, occupying parts of three days instead 
of one. A public meeting the first evening, 
welcomed by the mayor, was addressed by 
Dr. Folwell. The afternoon session the next 
day was devoted entirely to children’s work 
which was growing in importance, and the 
evening session to an address by Dr. Hosmer 
and an illustrated talk on the “Library Situ- 
ation in Minnesota” by Miss Countryman. 
The following morning also presented an 
innovation, being devoted entirely to book 
reviews and book selection, a feature which 
has since had a permanent place on confer- 
ence programs. An important resolution was 
passed at this meeting, as follows: “That we 
desire a library section to be formed in the 
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State Teachers Association.” Our Minne- 
sota Association was now attracting atten- 
tion, and Miss Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, came up from Chicago to attend 
the Rochester meeting. A most vivid per- 
sonality, she added to the interest of the 
meetings and brought an outside and 
broader viewpoint. As a result of her visit, 
papers given at the meeting were published 
in Public Libraries, v. 27:35, January, 1899. 
These were: “How to Develop Interest in 
the Library,” by Miss Minnie McGraw, 
librarian of Mankato; “The Library and the 
Clubs,” by Mrs. W. W. Fowler, trustee, 
Rochester Public Library; and “The Chil- 
dren’s Room,” by Marie A. Todd, children’s 
librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library. 


The seventh annual meeting was held at 
St. Cloud, at the same time as the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, uniting with 
them for the evening session when the 
address was given by Miss Margaret J. 
Evans of Carleton College. The program 
reveals several new items of interest. Public 
documents were brought to the fore in a 
paper on “Public Documents, How to Cata- 
log and Use Them.” Another interesting 
subject was “Periodicals, How to Care for 
and Use Them.” (In the meeting of 1893, 
the Association passed a resolution urgently 
requesting their Minnesota senators to vote 
for a certain Printing bill which aimed to 
promote better distribution of public docu- 
ments.) Another departure at the meeting 
was a class taught by Mrs. W. J. Southward, 
covering the technical processes of library 
work, probably the first attempt at technical 
training given in the state. For the first time 
an exhibit was held, including bulletins 
loaned by the Aguilar Library, New York, 
the Wisconsin Library Commission and the 
public libraries of Minneapolis and Winona, 
together with a large display of Perry pic- 
tures loaned by the Burt Art Co. of Minne- 
apolis. 


STATE Pusiic Liprary CoMMISSION 


We would like to return and outline the 
progress of the largest piece of work which 
the Association accomplished prior to 1900, 
a piece of legislation which established the 


State Public Library Commission with its 
system of traveling libraries and fostering 
of the public library movement. We will 
follow the steps as they are recorded in the 
minutes of the meetings. 


New York State had established a State 
Library Commission in 1893. In the Minne- 
sota conference of that year, the Secretary, 


Miss Countryman, outlined a scheme for 
traveling libraries, which was one of simple 
cooperation between groups of town libra- 
ries, according to which each town would 
contribute a certain sum for the purchase 
of books, and receive in return the privilege 
of using the books bought with the sum 
total contributed — the library so formed to 
travel in sections from one town to another 
until all had been circulated. A resolution 
was passed favoring the general plan, and 
cordially recommending it to the towns of 
the state. A circular was printed and dis- 
tributed to many towns, without visible 
effect except to introduce the idea of travel- 
ing libraries. 


In the legislature of 1895 a bill based on 
the New York law establishing a State 
Library Commission was introduced but 
got little attention. During the next two 
years, the Secretary spoke before many 
groups, especially Women’s Clubs. They 
were interested in the project and appointed 
a legislative committee to work for it. An- 
other bill was defeated in 1897 due largely 
to the opposition of Ignatius Donnelly and 
Judge Hicks of Minneapolis who thought 
that the traveling libraries were impracti- 
cable. 


At the fifth annual meeting in 1896, Miss 
Countryman gave a paper at the evening 
session on the “Need of a State Library 
Commission,” and at the Rochester meeting 
in 1898, she gave an illustrated talk on the 
“Library Situation in Minnesota,” a plea for 
a Library Commission. Again the Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution expressing its 
hearty sympathy with the proposed legis- 
lation and its intention to do everything in 
its power to secure such legislation. So the 
Association put its whole influence and that 
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of library friends behind the next bill which 
was introduced in 1899. 


In the meantime, the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture had established a Library Commission 
in 1897, which was of distinct benefit to our 
next effort. The Women’s Clubs also aided 
not only by urging their senators and repre- 
sentatives to vote for the measure, but by 
putting on actual demonstrations in several 
counties and our joint efforts were crowned 
with success. 


The State Library Commission was estab- 
lished by the legislature of 1899, its appro- 





organization of the world for peace. 


A. L.A. Wartime Policy 


The American Library Association believes that the American people are 
faced by three problems of such dominating importance as to demand the con- 
centrated efforts of all agencies. They are: 


(1) How to make our maximum contribution to the winning of the war; 


(2) Whether we as a nation wish to return to prewar conditions or to con- 
tinue progress toward democratic goals; 


(3) Whether and to what extent we want our country to participate in the 


The Association therefore recommends that every library give the greatest 


priation beginning with January 1, 1900. 
Miss Margaret J. Evans was the first chair- 
man, Miss Countryman, secretary, and Miss 
Clara Baldwin, librarian. Under the guid- 
ance of the Commission (later the Library 
Division), the libraries of the state have 
constantly increased in number and effec- 
tiveness. The Association is as strong as the 
libraries which belong to it, and naturally 
prospered through added numbers and en- 
thusiasm. A new epoch for the Association 
began in 1900. 





possible emphasis for the duration of the war to those materials and services which 
will give people the facts and ideas that will enable them to make intelligent 
decisions on these important questions; and it calls upon its officers to assist 
libraries in carrying out this program with all the means and imagination at 
their command. 


Libraries must always refrain from telling people what to think. They cannot 
avoid the responsibility of helping them to decide what to think about.—Approved 
by A.L.A. Council in Milwaukee, June 26, 1942. 














The Minnesota Library Association, 1900-1942 


Ciara F. BALpwIn 


Formerly, State Director of Libraries 


From the establishment of the State Pub- 
lic Library Commission in 1900, close coop- 
eration has existed between the Commission 
and the Minnesota Library Association. 
Both organizations have sought to raise the 
standard of library service throughout the 
state and the relation has been one of mutual 
interdependence. The history and develop- 
ment of the Association has followed closely 
the projects undertaken by the Commission, 
and on the other hand the Commission has 
relied strongly on the Minnesota Library 
Association to further its aims and aid in 
promoting needed legislation. From the 
beginning of the publication of Library 
Notes and News* in December, 1904, space 
was given to M. L. A. notices and reports 
of meetings. It became in effect the official 
organ of the Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND FINANCE 


For many years the Association functioned 
under the simple constitution adopted in 
1891, minor amendments being made from 
time to time. A revised constitution was 
adopted in 1915, creating an executive board 
of five members, composed of the officers 
and the retiring president, providing for a 
registration fee of $1 for individual mem- 
bers and $2 for institutional members, and 
annual dues of 50c for individuals and $1 
for institutions. In 1931, dues were raised 
to $1 for individuals and $2 for institutions. 
In 1928, a change in officers provided for 
the election of a secretary-treasurer for a 
term of five years, with an annual honora- 
rium of $50 for expenses. This was increased 
to $100 in 1941. An amendment adopted 
in 1931 provided that the president or his rep- 
resentative be allowed $50 toward expenses 
of attending one of the annual meetings of 
the A. L. A., preferably the mid-winter 
meeting. The new constitution adopted 
October 20, 1939, embodied the following 
principal changes: the membership year to 


*Now Minnesota Libraries. 


correspond with the calendar year; creation 
of a council made up of the executive board 
and the chairman of sections and standing 
committees; establishment of life member- 
ships, the fees to go to a scholarship fund 
for graduate study in library science. 


To conform to the new A. L. A. by-laws, 
an amendment was passed in 1941 provid- 
ing for the election of a representative from 
the Association to serve on the A. L. A. 
Council. 


A precedent was established in 1929, when 
it was voted to rent space to exhibitors, thus 
substantially augmenting the Association’s 
funds. The regional meeting in St. Paul the 
following year turned over a balance of $150 
remaining in the combined treasury of the 
six states to the A. L. A. endowment fund. 


The Association affiliated with the A.L.A. 
at the inauguration of the plan adopted in 
1g11 and later became a chapter under the 
new constitution of 1940-41. 


SECTIONS 


An amendment to the constitution in 1906 
provided for the formation of separate sec- 
tions. The Trustees Section was the first to 
organize. This was disbanded in 1908, with 
the request that a special place on the pro- 
gram be given to trustees. A few faithful 
trustees who attended meetings held round 
tables from year to year, but it was not until 
1940 that the present efficient organization 
was established under the new constitution 
adopted in 1939. An amendment in 1941 
granted to the Trustees Section one-half the 
Institutional Membership dues. 


A Traveling Library Section was organ- 
ized in 1908, becoming a round table in 
following years, chiefly for conference with 
the librarians of traveling libraries. 


As work became more specialized, group 
meetings or round tables, often luncheon 
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meetings were held by librarians of small 
libraries, catalogers, college, children’s, 
county, and hospital librarians. An attempt 
to organize a school librarians’ section was 
made in 1923, but later this was merged 
with the Section for Children and Young 
People. 


At the 1940 conference, the Association 
emphasized the organization of sections as 
provided in the new constitution. The 
Junior Members, Catalogers and Librarians 
of Small Public Libraries submitted peti- 
tions to the Executive Board and were 
granted the status of sections. At this con- 
ference the Trustees, School and Children’s 
Librarians, and College Librarians accom- 
plished the preliminary steps for the organi- 
zation of their sections. 


Sections now organized are Catalog, Col- 
lege, Junior Members, Small Public Library, 
Trustees, and Work with Children and 
Young People. The Minnesota Association 
of Hospital, Medical and Institution Libra- 
rians decided that its work could be carried 
out more effectively by maintaining a sepa- 
rate identity, but requested the Executive 
Board to place a member of its organization 


on the M. L. A. Council. 


The Junior Members have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the work of the 
Association by assisting in preparation of 
the Membership Directory, editing the 
Minnesota Peddler and in a study on Library 
Personnel in cooperation with the State 
Library Division, published in Minnesota 
Libraries, March, 1942. 


CoMMITTEES AND ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Association have 
been carried on through standing and spe- 
cial committees appointed as need arose. 


The first committee on record is that on 
State Documents, to ascertain what state 
publications are available,and how they may 
be obtained. Through the Historical Society, 
useful lists of state documents were pub- 
lished from 1923 to 1940, but despite efforts 
to solve the problem of distribution of state 
publications it remains unsolved. 





A Legislative Committee appointed in 
1902 succeeded in codifying the library law 
and increasing the tax levy for public libra- 
ries. Throughout the history of the Asso- 
ciation efforts to obtain needed legislation 
have been made with only moderate success. 


Thorough studies of Library Training 
were made by committees under the chair- 
manship of Miss Bertha Barden, then of the 
St. Paul Public Library, in 1915, and were 
continued under the chairmanship of Ray- 
mond L. Walkley of the Minneapolis Public 
Library in 1916. Questionnaires were sent 
out for a report on the education and experi- 
ence of each librarian and library assistant 
above clerical grade. The need of a Library 
School was recognized and advanced courses 
in Summer School were recommended as 
a step in that direction. A later committee 
on Courses of Study in Library Science 
under the chairmanship of Dr. W. Dawson 
Johnston presented a detailed report on 
Courses of Study and Standards of Instruc- 
tion. This committee was discontinued in 
1922 and its work turned over to the Educa- 
tion and Legislative committees. Resolutions 
presented to President Coffman and the 
Board of Regents from year to year no doubt 
helped to bring about the establishment of 
the Division of Library Instruction in 1928, 
and later the matter of accrediting was acted 
upon. 


The Education Committee was appointed 
in 1921 to cooperate with the A. L. A. Edu- 
cation Committee. Besides taking over the 
work of the Committee on Courses of Study 
in Library Science, its duties included 
Recruiting for Librarianship, for which 
careful studies were made, promoting better 
relations between school and public libraries 
and encouraging the introduction of courses 
in the use of books and libraries in the 
public schools. 


Following the first world war a new 
emphasis on library work was brought out 
by war library experiences. The Enlarged 
Program of the A. L. A. was endorsed, and 
in 1920 under the presidency of Miriam E. 
Carey, a complete organization of standing 
committees was made to stress certain meas- 
ures recommended. The committee on 
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Certification had been appointed and pre- 
sented a well-considered plan of certification 
to be administered by a Certification Board. 
While certification for school librarians has 
become an established fact, all efforts to 
secure certification for public librarians have 
failed. A scheme of voluntary certification 
was endorsed in 1938 and certificates have 
been issued according to this plan. 


The Standardization Committee made a 
carefully prepared report in 1921, proposing 
minimum standards as to volumes, circula- 
tion, staff, and income for all classes of 
libraries. 


The Hospital Libraries Committee was 
first appointed in 1919, growing out of 
the war library service, when the need for 
follow-up work with discharged soldiers was 
pointed out by Miss Carey. Members of this 
committee had served in hospital libraries 
during the war. Out of this committee grew 
a separate association of Hospital and Insti- 
tution Librarians. 


The Publicity Committee was appointed 
at this time to spread information about the 
meetings and other library matters. An 
exhibit of local library publicity at the 
regional meeting in Sioux City was put on 
by Minnesota. A publicity"agent was em- 
ployed in 1934 who circulated some excellent 
feature stories as well as publicity for the 
meetings and activities of the Association. 
Practical talks on preparation of material 
for publication and radio script writing were 
given at the Institute in 1937 by members 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism. 


A committee on Library Planning was 
appointed in 1934 at the request of Miss 
Countryman, then president of the A. L. A., 
to cooperate with the Library Division. 
Objectives were presented at the meeting in 
the fall of 1934, including desirable stand- 
ards for all types of libraries and Legislative 
Objectives which included State Aid for 
public libraries to be administered by the 
Library Division and Certification of Libra- 
rians. In 1938, the committee recommended 
the Program for Minnesota proposed by the 
Library Division, which included State Aid 
for Public Libraries; a library demonstration 





to prove the advantage of book service 
organized on county or regional lines; an 
educational publicity campaign on library 
needs for the state; organization of lay 
groups to focus public attention on the 
library; certification of public librarians. 
The legislative program for 1939 embodied 
these objectives, concentrating on state aid 
and certification as the most pressing needs. 
A re-statement of objectives was undertaken 
in 1940, which were presented to the Asso- 
ciation for further study. The committee 
endorsed the WPA demonstration program 
of the Library Division, which has been 
successful in establishing three new county 
library systems and laid the foundation for 
others. 


The Executive Board has in preparation 


‘a manual outlining committee duties in 


order to insure continuity in their work and 
as a means of informing new committee 
appointees of their responsibilities. 


MEETINGS, PROGRAMS AND SPEAKERS 

After the turn of the century, meetings 
were held outside of the Twin Cities to 
awaken more interest in libraries in smaller 
communities. For some time meetings were 
alternated between the Twin Cities and in 
outlying parts of the state. Of the 49 annual 
meetings to date, 20 were held in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis, 3 regional meetings outside 
the state, 6 at summer resorts, including the 
A. L. A. at Tonka Bay, others in 14 differ- 


ent cities. 


Joint meetings were held with the M.E.A. 
in 1919 and again in 1927; one with the 
Library Section of the N. E. A. at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1902. The Associa- 
tion joined the North Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation at Moorhead and Fargo on two occa- 
sions and a number of North Dakota libra- 
rians attended the Institute at the University 
in 1937. A meeting with the Wisconsin 
Library Association was held in Duluth and 
Superior in 1909, and the Association has 
participated in four regional meetings: 
Sioux City, Iowa, 1925; St. Paul, 1930; Des 
Moines, 1932, and Milwaukee, 1939. 


The programs show a wide range of 
topics, inspirational, literary and _ practical. 
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Subjects which frequently occur are Library 
Extension with special emphasis on County 
and Rural Extension; the Library in relation 
to education; recreation and social service. 
Publicity and cooperation with other social 
and educational organizations have been 
emphasized. Aside from the establishment 
of the system of Traveling Libraries, the first 
interest in rural library extension appears 
on the program of 1900, when Willet M. 
Hays, Director of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, spoke on the 
“Library and the Farmer.” The following 
year he talked on “How the Library Can 
Aid Agriculture,” favoring more liberality 
in lending books to people in country areas. 
Mr. Hays was a man of national reputation, 
who afterwards became assistant secretary 
of agriculture. From 1904, when Owatonna 
and Stillwater reported on the beginnings 
of rural service in their counties, the county 
library has held a conspicuous place on the 


programs of the Association in the form of 
round tables, luncheon discussions and, on 
two occasions, in the form of plays setting 
forth the advantages of the system. Further 
cooperation with the Agricultural Extension 
Division occurred in the publication and 
distribution of The Country Bookshelf, a 
list of books compiled by a committee of 
the Association on Agricultural Reading. 
To further the state-wide library project, the 
Association in 1941 issued Facts and Figures, 
an attractively printed pamphlet, prepared 
by the Library Division, presenting the 
library situation in Minnesota. 


At the fifteenth annual meeting held at the 
new Capitol Building, St. Paul, the attend- 
ance jumped from 55 the preceding year to 
135, and there were sessions devoted to school, 
college and institution libraries. Miss Miriam 
E. Carey came up from Iowa to present the 
cause of Institution Libraries, and came to 
Minnesota as library organizer the following 
year. The 25th anniversary in 1917 com- 
bined with the dedication of the St. Paul 
library building. Library War Service was 





the keynote, and the following year the 
meeting was a patriotic rally for better war 
library service and Americanization. The 
meeting in 1919 was notable for several 
features. The theme was The Library and 
the New Education, celebrating the merg- 
ing of the Library Commission with the 
State Department of Education by a joint 
meeting with the Division of School Libra- 
ries of the M. E. A. It was also a post-war 
program with impressions of library war 
service by those who had participated. The 
enlarged program of the A. L. A. was pre- 
sented in a thoughtful and stirring address 
by Adam Strohm of Detroit on “Laying 
Our Course.” 


On the programs of the Association may 
be found all the presidents of the University 
and many of its most distinguished faculty 
members, including Richard Burton, Willis 
M. West, Herbert Heaton, Harold Benja- 
min, and Harold Deutsch. Other local 
celebrities enjoyed were Dr. David Bryn- 
Jones, Dr. Walter Judd, Dr. Laurence Gould 
of Little America and Carleton College, and 
such notable Minnesota authors as Mary 
Ellen Chase, Margaret Culkin Banning, 
Glanville Smith, Carol Ryrie Brink and 
Mabel Seeley. Well-known librarians from 
outside the state include Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Frank Hutchins, Henry E. Legler, 
Lutie Stearns, Adam Strohm, George H. 
Locke, Anne Carroll Moore, and Arundel 
Esdaile of the British Museum. Some of 
the literary lights who have illuminated our 
pathway are Carl Sandburg, Joseph Aus- 
lander, Carl van Doren, Lew Sarett, and 
Jan Struther, while Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, a specialist in story-telling, Ever- 
ett Dean Martin, Lyman Bryson, and Fred- 
eric G. Melcher have brought messages of 
inspiration from other points of view. 


In conclusion, it seems clear that the 
M. L. A. has had a large part in some of 
the most important library developments in 
the state, including the establishment of the 
Library Commission, the establishment of 
Library Training, formulating library poli- 
cies and promoting legislation to provide for 
the extension of library service and raising 
of library standards. 














“Make No Little Plans...” 


JosepH T. WHEELER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Minnesota Library Association 


The two preceding articles on the history 
of the Minnesota Library Association sum- 
marize our achievements over the past fifty 
years. But we must not linger too long in 
the past — we must plan for the future and 
be prepared to make the adjustments in our 
activities and outlook necessary to develop 
the Association into a more effective force 
in the cultural activities of the state. Al- 
though some of the suggestions in this article 
are perhaps visionary and even impractical, 
they will serve their purpose if they stimu- 
late thinking and help to crystallize our 
plans for the future. 


CoMMITTEES 


Much of the activity of the Association 
is carried on by committees, either those 
provided for in the Constitution or estab- 
lished by the Executive Board. It is obvious 
that the success of a committee depends 
primarily upon its personnel. The Executive 
Board is responsible for the appointment of 
members who have qualifications to do the 
work, and perhaps even more important, 
who have sufficient professional spirit and 
sense of responsibility to carry out the obli- 
gations they assume. New committees 
should be named as soon as possible after 
the annual meeting which marks the begin- 
ning of the Association year. The incoming 
President and other Board members, too, 
might well prepare lists of possible com- 
mittee members before assuming office. 
Minnesota is a large state and the libraries 
are widely scattered so that it is unlikely 
that one person, or even members of the 
Executive Board as a whole, can know the 
qualifications of all members of the Asso- 
ciation. The new membership record cards 
which, after they have been completely filled 
in by each member, will show his training, 
library experience, Association activities and 
special interests, should be helpful in making 
committee appointments.’ This information 


can be supplemented when necessary by 
recommendations from librarians in different 
sections of the state who personally know 
the work of the candidates. 


There has been perhaps a tendency to 
appoint too large a proportion of head libra- 
rians of large libraries to committees in 
spite of the fact that in most cases they carry 
a heavier professional burden than other 
members of the Association. The Executive 
Board should weigh the advantages of the 
experience and known sense of responsi- 
bility of the chief librarians against the 
youth, enthusiasm and new ideas of libra- 
rians of smaller communities and assistants 
in making appointments. The importance 
of developing new leadership for the Asso- 
ciation should not be overlooked in selecting 
committee members. Above all, an effort 
should be made to give every member an 
opportunity to serve his Association in some 
way. The personal rewards of such service 
are wider professional contacts, a fuller 
understanding of librarianship as a whole, 
and a sense of satisfaction in making a 
contribution in time and effort to the pro- 
fession. 


Continuity from year to year in commit- 
tee work is desirable and in important com- 
mittees should be assured by retaining at 
least one member from the previous com- 
mittee. The projected Manual of Committee 
Duties with its statement of the responsi- 
bilities of each committee will also be useful 
in insuring continuity and a sense of direc- 
tion to the work. However, the Manual 
should not be allowed to freeze committee 
activity into a stereotyped pattern with no 
provision for individual initiative. 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Since the reorganization of the Association 
in 1938, there has been a marked increase 
in membership. The growth in our mem- 


1These cards will be distributed at the annual meeting in October. 
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bership can and should continue. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least a thousand 
librarians in Minnesota, so we still have a 
large potential membership to reach. The 
Association should have an active Member- 
ship Committee working closely with the 
Secretary-Treasurer. It is essential that there 
be an up-to-date mailing list of prospective 
members and new librarians should auto- 
matically receive an invitation to join. 


FINANCES AND DuEs 


Only three states have smaller member- 
ship dues than ours while six state library 
associations, including several of the most 
outstanding ones, charge from $1.50 to $3.50. 
Other Minnesota professional organizations 
have considerably higher dues than ours: 


Minnesota Education Association $2.50 


(For persons receiving over $600 annually) 


Minnesota Bar Association 
(Not including local dues, ranging from $1 
to $5 for Hennepin County) 


$7.00 


Minnesota Medical Association $15.00 
(Not including local dues, ranging from $10 
to $20 for Hennepin County) 


We should expect to make adequate con- 
tributions to our profession if we want to 
have a standing comparable to that of other 
professions. Adequate funds would enable 
us to relieve the libraries in which our 
officers are employed of some of the burden 
of clerical work necessitated by Association 
activities and thus would make it more con- 
venient for librarians in smaller communi- 
ties to undertake the responsibility of office. 


Members never complain over our one 
dollar annual dues but they do protest 
against the great number of dues they must 
pay to various library organizations in the 
state. For example, a Twin City librarian 
pays his A. L. A. dues, his M. L. A. dues, 
his Twin City Library Club dues, his Staff 
Association dues as well as his dues to the 
Junior Members or other special groups to 
which he may belong. It is small consola- 
tion for him to know that these dues may 
be deducted from his income tax. Would 
it not be a wise move to federate the various 
library organizations in the state under the 


M. L. A. and have only one annual fee 
which could be allocated according to the 
wishes of the member? Would such a 
schedule of dues based upon ability to pay 
be advisable in Minnesota? 


During the last few years several state 
associations, including Iowa, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts, have established 
a sliding scale of dues according to salary 
received similar to that now used by the 
A. L.A. 


District ORGANIZATIONS 


The district library clubs in Minnesota 
are, with one or two exceptions, in a state 
of quiescence. These organizations can play 
an important role in library promotion by 
making it possible for librarians in smaller 
towns who may be unable to attend M.L.A. 
meetings to meet together and discuss com- 
mon problems. District meetings can serve 
as useful training grounds for potential lead- 
ers for the state association. A consolidation 
of the district library clubs under the Minne- 
sota Library Association would not only save 
members the inconvenience of paying sepa- 
rate dues to both organizations but would 
also do much to increase the effectiveness 
of the work of the Association. Many of 
the more active state library associations 
such as California and Ohio utilize district 
meetings to reach librarians and library 
trustees who do not regularly attend state 
meetings. The Executive Board should take 
the initiative in building up strong district 
meetings. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The M. L. A. has had four joint meetings 
with other state associations in the past. 
There are, of course, certain disadvantages 
in regional meetings, especially in that many 
librarians who would most profit from them 
are unable to attend because of the greater 
traveling distances and higher expenses. 
However, pooling the financial resources of 
several state associations makes it possible 
to attract outstanding speakers and to bring 
together people with more varied experi- 
ence. A regional meeting stressing rural 
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library problems and bringing together the 
county and small town librarians of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and perhaps Michi- 
gan would undoubtedly do much to stimu- 
late further thinking along these lines in 
Minnesota. 


INSTITUTES 


The M. L. A. Institute held in 1937 dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of this type of 
program. With the excellent facilities of 
the Continuation Center at the University 
of Minnesota at our disposal, the Associa- 
tion should periodically consider the advan- 
tages of an institute preferably held in addi- 
tion to the annual meeting. 


This year the Executive Board completed 
preliminary arrangements for an Institute 
for Rural Librarians, to have been jointly 
sponsored with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Unfortunately, due to war 
conditions it was necessary to cancel these 
arrangements. But after the war, the Asso- 
ciation should plan to take advantage of 
the stimulating and thought-provoking dis- 
cussions on rural library problems which 
the Department of Agriculture has already 
financed in several states. 


WorRKING WITH OTHER Groups 


Two years ago a Public Relations Com- 
mittee was established to make contacts with 
other organizations, particularly women’s 
clubs, service clubs and rural organizations, 
and to work through them in building up 
a fuller appreciation of the importance of 
libraries in Minnesota. Some fruitful con- 
tacts have been made by this committee but 
much remains to be done. 


In addition to a more active program on 
the part of this committee, the officers of 
the Association should become more con- 
scious of the advantages of tying our activi- 
ties into those of other state-wide organiza- 
tions. We have not, for example, made a 
very determined effort to offer our cooper- 
ation to, or, for that matter, even to enlist 
the support of, the Minnesota Education 
Association. Our meetings are frequently 


planned without consideration of those of 
the M. E. A. This lack of cooperation on 
our part works to our distinct disadvantage 
since many of our members are teacher- 
librarians who are given time to attend 
M. E. A. meetings but who, in many cases, 
cannot attend our meetings because of the 
conflict. 


Some other possibilities which should be 
considered are: (1) supporting the Library 
Division in its program for state-wide library 
development; (2) cooperating with college 
and university administrators in recruiting 
better candidates for the profession and in 
raising the standards of library training in 
Minnesota; (3) working with the Minnesota 
Historical Society in an effort to make state 
documents more accessible through printed 
indexes; (4) cooperating with booksellers, 
publishers and adult education groups in 
increasing the number of book outlets and 
the home ownership of books in Minnesota; 
(5) jointly planning with the Library Divi- 
sion for improved library conditions in the 
post-war period with the cooperation of the 
Minnesota League of Municipalities, the 
Public Works Reserve, the A. L. A. and 
other local and state planning groups. These 
are but a few of the activities in which the 
Association can interest itself during coming 
years. 


LisBrary CooPERATION 


Another subject which merits our atten- 
tion is the development of greater cooper- 
ation among Minnesota libraries. Further 
study should be given to the possibilities of 
cooperative book ordering and cataloging. 


There is also a very definite need for an 
analysis of the book resources of the Twin 
City libraries in order that this vast accumu- 


lation of material may be better known and 
more conveniently used. At present, the 
average student is overwhelmed by the diffi- 
culty of locating a particular book he needs 
when he learns that he must consult the 
catalogs of sixteen or seventeen widely scat- 
tered libraries. In most cases even the library 
staffs themselves are not aware of the re- 
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sources of the libraries in their area. Some- 
thing should be done about it. 


One solution is a coordinated book buying 
policy and a Twin City union catalog, prob- 
ably located at the University of Minnesota 
Library. Of course, a union catalog is a 
tremendously expensive undertaking prob- 
ably requiring funds from a foundation or 
satisfactory W.P.A. labor. To keep such a 
catalog up to date would also mean a con- 
tinuous expenditure of funds as well as the 


the book resources of Twin City libraries. 
This analysis might follow the same method 
used in the extensive and useful Guide to 
Reference Collections of the New York 
Public Library.’ It could possibly be under- 
taken under the direction of a retired libra- 
rian whose knowledge of books, and, in 
particular, of the libraries in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul would qualify him for it. The 
cost of such a project would not be particu- 





















wholehearted support of the cooperating 
libraries. However, successful union cata- 
logs are already in existence in several met- 
ropolitan areas.” 


larly great considering its usefulness to 
students and readers throughout Minnesota. 
Perhaps the M. L. A. can find a donor who 
appreciates the importance of this under- 
taking and a librarian who is competent to 
carry it out. 


Another solution to this problem is the 
publication in book form of an analysis of 
2See Robert B. Downs, Union Catalogs in the United States. A.L.A. 1942. 


3Karl Brown, Guide to the Reference Collections of the New York Public Library. N.Y. 1941. Also published in N.Y.P.L. 
Bulletin, v. 39 - v. 45. 











The President Message 


Your Task in a day of war and havoc is a hard and an arduous and a crucial 
one. You are on guard not only against the threat of violence and destruction 
that may come to our libraries from beyond our borders but also against the slower 
death by neglect and disparagement that may imperil them from within. It is 
your high duty to see that the great works of the human spirit created in the past 
are not sacrificed to present exigencies, present hazards—and to defend the freedom 


in which others, born of our time, alone can grow. 


In your charge is the living record of all that man has accomplished in the 
long labor of liberty, all he aspires to make of it in the future we of the United 
Nations fight to secure. By keeping that record always before the eyes of the 
American people you give them renewed strength in their struggle against the 
dark backwash of tyranny, renewed faith in their unconquerable determination 
to take their full part in establishing on this earth a new free age of man.— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. (A message to the Sixty-Fourth Annual Conference of the 


American Library Association, Milwaukee, June 26, 1942.) 


























State, Provincial and Regional Library 
Associations 


Oscar ORMAN 


Director of Libraries, Washington University, St. Louis 


The most recent A. L. A. Handbook lists 
71 states, provincial and regional associa- 
tions.* Of these, nearly a score were organ- 
ized during the Gay Nineties and the Min- 
nesota Library Association was among them. 
The celebration of fiftieth anniversaries has 
caused many associations to restate their 
objectives and to survey their accomplish- 
ments. This, together with the increased 
interest in all types of library associations 
brought about by the preparation and final 
approval of a new Constitution and new 
By-Laws for A. L. A., has led to consider- 
able discussion of library association activity 
and administration in recent months. 


The 71 organizations include 7 Canadian 
associations, 7 regional groups, 7 school 
library associations, 2 Negro organizations, 
and library groups in Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 


New Hampshire librarians organized 
themselves in 1889. The following year 
witnessed the formation of associations in 
Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York. In 1891 the wave of organi- 
zation continued and by the end of the year 
associations of librarians in Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin had been created. The associa- 
tion movement which started in New Eng- 
land and spread to the Middle West then 
turned southward with the librarians of 
Georgia organizing in 1897, Tennessee and 
Texas in 1902, Alabama in 1904, Kentucky 
in 1907 and Louisiana in 1909. 


Although library associations existed in 
Colorado (1890) and California (1895) 
before the turn of the century, the West has 
been organized relatively recently. Pacific 
Northwest Librarian Association and the 


Washington Library Association appeared 
in 1909, Montana in 1915, Idaho in the same 
year, Arizona in 1926, and Oregon as late 
as 1940. This list of associations is not com- 


plete but is merely presented to indicate the 
general curve of association development. 


What relationship do state, provincial and 
regional library associations currently have 
with A. L. A.? What relationship should 
exist between local groups and the national 
library organization? These are questions 
which have been raised by state association 
officers since the adoption of the new A.L.A. 
Constitution and By-Laws. At the outset it 
must be agreed that if increased effective- 
ness through integrated action and demo- 
cratic methods is a desirable objective for all 
library associations, then the state, provin- 
cial and regional groups should become 
associated as chapters with A. L. A. Today, 
chapter status is enjoyed by only 47 of the 
71 associations here considered. 


Several provisions of the A. L. A. Consti- 
tution and By-Laws pertain to associated 
chapters. The above questions of relation- 
ship can best be discussed by referring to 
these sections. Article V of the By-Laws 
provides that, 


State, provincial, territorial, or regional chapters of 
the American Library Association may be established 
by the Council at the written request of ten members 
of the Association residing in the territory within 
which the chapter is desired. 


Already there has been speculation in regard 
to the meaning of the term “members.” Is 
it possible to include for the purpose of this 
Article, institutional members? Must the 
ten members of the A. L. A. also be paid up 
members of the state association? The 
Article provides nothing more than that the 
requesting members reside in the territory 


*See pages H-69 to H-72, 1941 A.L.A. Handbook. The sections of the California, New Jersey and Special Libraries 


Associations which are contained in the Handbook list are not included in this figure. 
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within which the chapter is desired. Article 
V continues, 

A chapter may adopt its own constitution and by- 
laws, subject to the approval of the Council. 

This provision seems clear as to newly asso- 
ciated organizations, but does it mean that 
new constitutions and by-laws adopted by 
associations long enjoying chapter status 
must be inspected and approved by the 
Council? If so, at what stage in the adop- 
tion procedure should the documents be 
submitted to the Council for approval? And 
more important is this question, What cri- 
teria should the Council use in determining 
whether or not the organic laws of a state 
association are satisfactory? These are some 
of the perplexing problems dealing with 
association relationship which have arisen 
under the reorganized government of A.L.A. 


Article V of the A. L. A. By-Laws further 
provides, 
A chapter may admit members who are not members 
of the Association. A member of the American 
Library Association who is also a member of more 
than one state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he resides. 
A chapter may be dissolved by the Council and shall 
be dissolved if the chapter becomes inactive or the 
membership becomes less than the required mini- 
mum. 


Attention is here directed to the provisions 
for dissolution. Are we to understand that 
a state library association may actually be 
dissolved merely by the action of the A.L.A. 
Council? Can such be the intent of Article 
V? Or must it be construed to mean that 
chapter status may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil? In either case, what grounds may be 
considered for dissolution? It should be 
noted that if a chapter becomes inactive or 
if the membership becomes less than the 
required minimum, then action of dissolu- 
tion by the Council becomes mandatory 
upon it. Also, when does a chapter become 
inactive? For some associations the question 
can probably be better phrased in this man- 
ner, When does a chapter become active? 
Further, in construing this provision, what 
is the “required minimum of membership”? 
Must there be at least ten members of 
A. L. A. in the state association, or is that 
the number necessary only for initial asso- 


ciation? Or should the minimum require- 
ment for representation be determining? 


This leads us to Article IV of the A. L. A. 
By-Laws which relates to representation in 
the Council. Section 1 provides, 


(a) Each state, provincial, or regional chapter, and 
each division, shall elect one councilor for its 
first 50 A. L. A. members and one additional 
councilor for each 250 A. L. A. members in 
excess of 50. Chapter representation shall be 
through state or provincial chapters unless the 
state or provincial associations in a certain region 
elect to take representation through a regional 
chapter and so notify the secretary of the 
Council. Councilors representing divisions shall 
be elected by mail vote. 


Subsection (b) prescribes the length of 
terms of chapter councilors. Two queries 
have emanated from the consideration of 
Article IV, Section 1. In view of subsection 
(a) must it necessarily be implied that the 
Council will not be receptive to a request 
for chapter status by an association which 
has less than fifty A. L. A. members even 
though ten or more A. L. A. members have 
signed the petition? May institutional mem- 
bers be considered when A. L. A. members 
are counted for representation purposes? 


In answer to the first question, acknowl- 
edgment must be made that the provisions 
of the by-laws are clear and are not in direct 
conflict. But it does seem rather incongru- 
ous that a set of rules fostered by a demo- 
cratic mood should permit chapter status 
without representation. And reference to 
Section 3 of Article IV presents no solution 
even though it states that, “Each affiliated 
organization shall be entitled to one coun- 
cilor,” for what is there meant is that each 
national society described in Article X, Sec- 
tion 1, of the A. L. A. Constitution shall be 
entitled to one councilor. Chapters are con- 
sidered to be associated with A. L. A. and 
not affiliates thereof. 


Whether institutional members can be 
counted for chapter representation can most 
certainly be answered in the affirmative. 
Article III of the A. L. A. Constitution 
includes the term “institution” in the defi- 
nition of “member” and special mention is 
made of institutional members in Article I 
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of the By-Laws. Section 2 of that Article 
provides that “All members of the Associa- 
tion shall have the right to vote,” and Sec- 
tion 2 of Article V of the Constitution stipu- 
lates the manner in which the votes of insti- 
tutional members shall be cast. 


Following the numerical determination of 
chapter representation on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, then, according to Section 5 of Article 
IV of the By-Laws, 


(a) Each councilor elected by a chapter or division 
shall present his credentials, signed by the president 
of the chapter or division, to the secretary of the 
Council in advance of the first meeting he may 
attend after his election. Each such chapter or divi- 
sion, or its president, may elect or appoint, as the 
chapter or division may decide, substitutes for its 
regularly elected councilors if such councilors cannot 
attend a meeting of the Council.” 


(b) The president of a chapter or of a division may 
authorize any elected councilor from his chapter or 
division, who is unable to attend a meeting of the 
Council, and has no substitute, to give his proxy to 
another elected councilor, preferably from the same 
chapter or division.” 


Thus, chapters elect their councilors who 
present credentials and who may have either 
elected or appointed substitutes or who may 
be authorized to give their proxies to other 
councilors. To assist the Council and its 
secretary a Credentials Committee has been 
established by the Council. Its purpose is 
to inspect credentials and certify chapter 
representatives to the Council. Because 
Council meetings have been held since the 
final approval of the new A. L. A. Consti- 
tution and By-Laws and before some state, 








Now at Never Before 


The American library is the information center of every American com- 
munity. Our people are now engaged in a hundred daily tasks of war on the 
home front, and lying behind these tasks is the ever-present need to understand 
what this fight is all about. Now as never before, books can supply this need. 
The public library’s assignment in total war is limited only by the librarian’s own 
imagination.—Office of Facts and Figures. (Excerpt from Now as Never Before 
written for the Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin.) 


provincial and regional associations have 
been able to hold elections of councilors, 
temporary certification has been recom- 
mended by the Credentials Committee to 
some appointed councilors until their respec- 
tive associations meet and elect councilors 
in the regular fashion. This has only been 
done because of the recognition that library 
associations are moving through a period of 
adjustment and transition following the 
adoption of the new A. L. A. Constitution. 


These then are the principal provisions 
of the national organization which pertain 
to the associations we are considering. Many 
officers of state associations have already 


arranged for procedures within their asso- 
ciations in order to comply with the above 
noted requirements. Others, however, have 
still to study the new A. L. A. document 
and apply it to the needs of their respective 
organizations. No doubt some state associa- 
tion leaders are uncertain as to the intent 
of certain of the provisions and for that 
reason they are reluctant to advise new 
directions for their association members. 
The several unanswered queries noted above 
justify their reluctance. It is urged, however, 
that all problems, conflicts and uncertainties 
involving the sections of the A. L. A. Con- 
stitution and By-Laws and their relation to 
state, provincial and regional associations 
be submitted to the proper A. L. A. com- 
mittees for advice and interpretation so that 
these issues may be resolved as soon as 
possible. 
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50th Anniversary Meeting 


After consulting with the Governor’s office, members of the Association and others, 
the Executive Board decided to hold the 50th Anniversary Convention at the Nicollet Hotel 
in Minneapolis from October 1 to 3 as originally planned. This decision was based upon 
a number of factors including a letter from the American Library Association urging state 
associations to plan stronger and more effective meetings so that they may be prepared to 
serve as temporary substitutes for national meetings in case transportation facilities become 
further overtaxed. 


Our 5oth Anniversary Meeting this year should be one of the most memorable in our 
entire history. The banquet on Friday evening, October 2, will commemorate the founding 
of the Association on December 29, 1891. The banquet speaker will be Dr. Theodore C. 
Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, who will speak on 
the history of the library movement in Minnesota. Miss Gratia A. Countryman and 
Miss Clara F. Baldwin will also speak briefly on their recollections of the pioneer days of 
Minnesota library development. 


The program Thursday evening will be on library school training, a subject of interest 
to every librarian and board member. This program will be jointly sponsored by the 
M. L. A. and the Alumni Association of the Division of Library Instruction. We have 
been very fortunate in securing Dr. Carl White, Director of the University of Illinois 
Library School, as our speaker. His talk will, in a large measure, be based upon the survey 
which has just been completed of the Illinois Library School, a study which has already 
become one of the most significant documents in the field of education for librarianship. 


Full details about the program will be mailed to each member during the first week 
in September. Members will be particularly interested in the exhibit which is being 
prepared to show the history of the Association from the beginning. There will also be a 
number of educational exhibits in addition to the commercial displays of books, binding 
and library supplies. 


The Library Division will have a desk where staff members will be available for 
consultation on library problems. Important recent professional literature will be on display 
as well as a sample War Information exhibit. 


A New Secretary-Treasurer 


Miss Marion Phillips, librarian of the Walker Branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, was elected by the Executive Board on July 25th to complete my term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Phillips also served as librarian of the Moorhead Public Library from 
1932 to 1937. Her wide experience in library work and her enthusiasm and ability will 
make her contribution to the Association an important one. Letters to Miss Phillips should 
be addressed to 2901 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis.—JosepH T. WHEELER. 
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*Conference headquarters—Nicollet Hotel. 


Tentative Program 
FirtieTH ANNIVERSARY M. L. A. CoNFERENCE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
October 1, 2, 3 


Thursday 
Registration* 
First General Session 
Address of Welcome 
Speakers — Two to be announced 
Junior Members’ Section Luncheon and Business Meeting 
Second General Session 
Speaker — Mr. Raymond M. Amberg, Superintendent, Elliot Memorial 
Hospital, University of Minnesota 
Business Meeting 
Third General Session 
Speaker — Dr. Carl White, Director, University of Illinois Library 


Friday 
New Members’ Breakfast 
Section Meetings 
Trustees’ Section 
Small Public Libraries Section 
Catalog Section 
Minnesota Hospital and Medical Librarians 
Luncheons 
Trustees and Small Public Libraries Section 
Catalog Section 
Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Librarians 
Free afternoon 
Tours of certain departments of Minneapolis Public Library will be 
arranged 
Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Librarians 
Business Meeting 
Fourth General Session 
Banquet — Theme: The Fiftieth Anniversary 
Speaker — Dr. Theodore C. Blegen 
Reminiscences — Miss Clara F. Baldwin, and 
Miss Gratia A. Countryman 


Saturday 
Fifth General Session 
Brief Business Meeting 
Section Meetings 
Children’s and Young People’s Section 
College Section 
Section Luncheons 
Children’s and Young People’s Section 
College Section 
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Organization Of Information Centers 


To assure every resident of Minnesota an 
adequate supply of facts concerning all phases 
of the war effort is the goal of the WPA War 
Information program which is one phase of 
the War Services Project, and which replaces 
the former Statewide Library Project. 


Co-sponsors for the War Information Serv- 
ice are the State Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Library Division of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education on a state- 
wide basis, and local and county civilian 
defense committees and library boards and 
librarians on a localized basis throughout the 
state. The project is planned to foster centers 
in a variety of locations through assistance 
given in the forms of personnel, distribution 
of pamphlet materials, concrete suggestions 
for promotion, and publicity—news stories, 
radio scripts, posters, bibliographies. All 
these services are given to the centers as 
needed. The types of centers assisted include 
the following: 


—Key Center Libraries—those designated 
by Washington Agencies. These receive 
such materials as are needed to augment 
the supply sent them directly from 
Washington sources, WPA personnel if 
available, and such other aids as desired. 


—Libraries, not Key Centers but with 
WPA assistants, carrying over from for- 
mer library project. These centers must 
maintain war information centers if they 
are to retain their WPA personnel. Such 
personnel is trained to conduct war in- 
formation centers. Though their former 
type of work is barred under the new 
project, the assistants may lend aid to 
the librarian in exchange for the time 
devoted by the librarian herself to the 
war information center. All other proj- 
ect aids are also given. 


—Libraries, Public or Association, without 


WPA personnel. Obviously WPA help 


is not available to every library in the 
state, but librarians desiring to give time 
to a war information center, according 
to the policy adopted by the American 
Library Association, may receive pam- 
phlets, publicity materials, and such ad- 
vice and assistance as the district super- 
visors can give her. 


—Demonstration County Libraries. Where 
county library demonstrations were in 
progress under the statewide library 
project, emphasis has been shifted to 
war information and all existing stations 
have been converted into war informa- 
tion centers, thus illustrating how war 
information or other timely materials 
can be distributed conveniently to every 
resident of the county through a county 
system. 


—Civilian Defense Offices. Civilian De- 
fense committees that desire to maintain 
war information centers outside the li- 
brary, either in their own offices, or in 
central locations convenient to the pub- 
lic, such as the courthouse, may receive 
assistance from the project. 


—Service Men’s Centers. Special war in- 
formation centers are being maintained 
in these clubs with selected materials of 
interest to the service men. 


ORGANIZATION 


The War Information Service is organized 
with headquarters in St. Paul. All services 
are coordinated in the State WPA office un- 
der H. H. Humphrey, War Service Chief, 
and H. J. Harmon, supervisor of War Infor- 
mation. A collection and distributing head- 
quarters for all pamphlet materials is main- 
tained in the Library Division of the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education under 
the technical direction of Lee F. Zimmerman, 
Director. 
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From these headquarters all materials are 
assembled and distributed to district super- 
visors located in Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
New Ulm, who have charge of the dissemina- 
tion of all materials and supervision of all 
personnel and services in their districts. 


Under the program outlined above, some 
250 war information centers have already 
been established with others being organized. 
These include centers in all six types of loca- 
tions mentioned. This program is carried on 
through these three divisions: state headquar- 
ters, district offices, and center personnel. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Work under the headquarters staff is di- 
vided into two sections: 


WPA State Office—all matters of policy are 
cleared and the work of several projects is 
coordinated to assist the War Information 
Service, i.e. art project, writers’ project, rec- 
reation project, are called upon for assistance 
as needed. This coordinated effort has pro- 
duced to date: 


—Organized distribution of materials from 
state headquarters to districts. 


—Suggestions for centers operating under 
the organization—sent to all libraries for 
their information. 


—Art Work. 


Posters WAR INFORMATION CEN- 
TER in various sizes. 


Scrapbook covers, prepared in quantity 
covering such subjects as sea battles, 
local boys in the armed forces, cartoons, 
etc. 


Display cards covering subject headings 
for exhibits. 


—Mimeographing: bibliographies, news 
stories, radio scripts and other publicity 
materials prepared at technical head- 
quarters. 


Library Division Technical Headquarters— 
effort is directed into three main channels. 


1. Gathering of Pamphlet Materials and 
Posters. This includes constant check- 


ing of all sources of information, both 
government and non-government, writ- 
ing for pamphlet samples before order- 
ing quantities to eliminate waste. Each 
sample received is read for its content 
and checked for need in relation to prob- 
able demand and availability of other 
material on the same subject. Orders are 
placed for quantities needed for all cen- 
ters or for one group only, such as public 
libraries. All materials are gathered with 
a view to covering all phases of the war 
which have been divided into ten main 
subject headings, selected for popular 
appeal. These include: 


THE AMERICA YOU DEFEND—De- 
mocracy and Civil Liberties, National 
Resources. 


THE NATIONS AT WAR—Background 
and current material on all nations and 
leaders. 


WINNING THE WAR—Priorities, Govern- 
ment Contracts, Price Control, Strikes, 
War Finances, Production. 


ARMED FORCES AND MODERN WAR- 
FARE—Army, Navy, Conscription, Arm- 
aments, Air Warfare, Camouflage. 


TRAINING FOR WAR—Industrial Train- 
ing, Civilian Defense: 


DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY—Enemies 
within Our Gates, Fifth Column, Sabotage, 
Spies, Enemies from Without Our Gates. 


HOME LIFE FOR VICTORY—Housing, 
Nutrition, Rationing, Health, Safety, 
Gardening, Child Welfare and Youth, 
Homemaking. 


TOWARDS BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
—Americans, North and South, Other 
Countries, Other States; Good Neighbor 
Policy. 


MORALE IN WARTIME—Books to relieve 
strain of war; American spirit in Fiction, 
Poetry, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
Hobbies. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


2. Bibliographies. A series of bibliogra- 
phies covering the above mentioned sub- 
jects have been prepared for distribution 
to all libraries and war information cen- 
ters. These are particularly useful to 
librarians for three purposes: a. to check 
against the book collection for titles on 


the list which can be used for display, 
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b. to provide library patrons with up-to- 
date bibliographies on the war, and for 
publicity use, c. to use as a buying list 
for rounding out library collections to 
meet local needs. Many libraries in the 
state do not receive any or all of the pro- 
fessional periodicals listing these books, 
and these specially prepared bibliogra- 
phies suggest books under the ten head- 
ings in use for war information centers, 
again saving the librarians time in check- 
ing. Civilian Defense groups may also 
find these bibliographies valuable if pur- 
chase of books is possible or loans are 
made available to them. Supplements 
to these bibliographies will be issued 
from time to time as new publications 
make them necessary. Useful lists are 
also published in each issue of Minnesota 
Libraries. 


. Publicity. News releases and radio 
scripts of a general nature are prepared 
for local use throughout the state. 


District HEADQUARTERS 


Each district supervisor assumes the fol- 


lowing responsibilities. 


1. Opening War Information Centers. Ex- 


planation of purpose and cooperative 
agreements with librarians and civilian 
defense offices in each community or 
county where war information center is 
located. 


. Supervision and training of WPA em- 
ployees to conduct to the best of their 
ability a war information center, with 
or without supervision from a trained 
librarian. Training programs are con- 
ducted to which librarians are also in- 
vited should they care to attend. A sam- 
ple outline for training program is as 
follows: 


Tentative Outline of One Day's Course 
War Information Centers: What are 
they? What they can do? 


Organization of Material: a. Pam- 
phlets — classification, filing; b. 
Clippings — filing, scrapbooks; c. 
Compiling directories — state and 
local civilian defense, local Red 





Cross officials, government agencies 
in locality, selective service boards, 
rationing boards, recruiting offices, 
military establishments, vocational 
training schools, civilian defense 
training classes. 


Publicity: displays, bulletin boards, 
newspaper, radio. 


3. Distribution of materials. All materials 
received from state headquarters must 
be distributed to each war information 
center with as much rapidity as possible 
to keep centers up-to-date. 


4. Suggestions and ideas for display must 
be passed on to librarians or workers in 
charge of centers, and all assistance pos- 
sible must be given to carry out such 
ideas. 


5. Distribution of publicity. Publicity must 
be completed with local details, checked 
with person in charge, and must be 
placed in the hands of the newspaper or 
radio station designated. 


CENTER PERSONNEL 


Librarians or those in charge are respon- 
sible for the following duties: 


—Get patrons to read materials. All mate- 
rials available will not spread informa- 
tion unless they are read. 


—Promote materials through displays and 
publicity. 


—Make center an attractive and inviting 
spot. Keep it up-to-date. Use all avail- 
able aids—clippings, maps, bulletin 
boards, publicity, etc. 


It is believed that with the above organiza- 
tion working smoothly, a considerable body 
of material will reach a large, rather than a 
limited, reading public, and will receive ex- 
tensive use. Some 400 individual pamphlets 
dealing with the ten main topics have already 
been distributed to Minnesota war informa- 
tion centers, including nearly 100,000 pieces 
of war information. This is only the begin- 
ning. More centers will be opened in all sec- 
tions of the state and many more thousands 


of pamphlets will be distributed. 
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Victory Book Collections 


218,211 books have been collected in Min- 
nesota to date with more coming in. Up to 
June 15th the campaign throughout the U. S. 
brought in 10,192,189 books. They were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Army Camps .................... 1,990,193 
Army Overseas ................ 206,201 
Total to Army.................. 2,196,394 
WII, Sonincsettnatcnonaakinteeselaa 549:755 
American Merchant 

I sid cctiedaic ccs 198,497 
U.S.O. Clubs and Units.. 514,626 
Total Distributed ............ 3>459,272 


Books are still coming in to State head- 
quarters, but there is still a need for books 
which will continue for the duration. In 
sending in books to Minneapolis, packages 
should be kept to 50 lbs. 


Those in charge of local drives should 
make sure that the final total of books col- 
lected is reported to the State Director. An 
itemized statement of expenses incurred in 
the campaign for which local directors have 
not yet been reimbursed should also be sub- 
mitted.—Ruth Rosholt, Director. 


Honor Roll 
The Library Division and its WPA Proj- 


ect received a Liprary Pusiiciry Honor 
Rott award at the 64th annual conference of 
the American Library Association in Milwau- 
kee. The award was one of 69 issued to li- 
braries all over the country, acknowledging 
distinctive publicity issued during the year. 
Entries were judged primarily on appeal to 
those for whom they were intended and on 
their effectiveness in interpreting the library. 


The Library Division is on the honor roll 
because of attractive leaflets and newspaper 


clippings. 





New Book Rate 


Beginning July 1 the book postage rate to 
all zones was set by law at 3c a pound. This 
new rate supersedes the 144c a pound rate 
which has been effective since November 1, 
1938. 

Various groups which had been interested 
in a permanent low book post rate had hoped 
that the 14c rate might be made permanent, 
but the post office cost analysis indicated that 
this rate was producing a deficit. 


Field Trips 


During the year July, 1941-July, 1942, a 
total of 98 visits were made to public libraries 
by the Director and Librarian of the Division, 
and 61 visits to school libraries by the Super- 
visor of School Libraries. In the coming year 
field visits will be curtailed to some extent 
because of the rubber situation and the limita- 
tions of the travel budget. 


Small Town Manual 


The DEPARTMENT oF Commerce has issued 
a Small Town Manual. The manual suggests 
ways in which people can organize their 
towns for war by their own efforts without 
applying to Washington for help. It is 
divided into two parts: (1) How You Can 
Win the War at Home; (2) How You Can 
Improve Business in Your Town. Supplies 
for community use are available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Check List 


The Liprary oF Coneress has issued a 
checklist, Publications Relating to Latin 
America. This may be ordered thru the 
Publications Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Library Awards 


The Newbery Medal was awarded to Wal- 
ter D. Edmonds for his book The Matchlock 
gun by the section for Library Work with 
children at the 64th A.L.A. Conference, Mil- 
waukee. This medal is awarded each year 
for the “most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” by a resi- 
dent or citizen of the U. S. 


At the same meeting the Caldecott Medal 
was awarded to Robert McCloskey whose 
Make way for ducklings was judged “the 
most distinguished American picture book 
for children” published in 1941. 


Chicago Library School 


The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago plans to offer beginning 
in October, 1943, a three-year program lead- 
ing to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Library Science. At present the school offers 
work leading only to M.A. and Ph.D. de- 


grees. 


The new curriculum will embrace: (a) 
courses in subject fields taken in the divisions 
and professional schools of the University or 
in other accredited institutions; (b) courses 
in the basic library subjects—bibliography 
and reference, book selection, classification 
and cataloging, library administration; and 
(c) courses concerning special types and 
functions of libraries. The courses in li- 
brarianship will be taken in the final year 
of the three-year program. 


Children’s Book Week 


November 15-21 children’s book week will 
be observed. The slogan for this year as for 
last year is Forwarp WitH Books. The new 
poster portrays the theme in dramatic and 
pertinent style. For further information ad- 
dress, A. R. Crone, Director, R. R. Bowker 
Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Personnel 


Harry Stritman, for the past five years li- 
brarian of the Longfellow Branch Library 
is on leave of absence for the duration. He 
reported for military service on August 8. 
Mr. Stritman is a member of the A.L.A. 
Council and formerly national chairman of 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
A.L.A. 


Dr. Joseph T. Wheeler, assistant to the 
librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library 
for the last three years, and secretary of the 
M.L.A. for the past two years, has resigned 
to accept an appointment as Administrative 
Assistant to the Chief of the Circulation De- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 
It is with much regret that we record his and 
Mr. Stritman’s departure but join with their 
many other library friends in wishing them 
good luck and success in their new under- 
takings. 


Genevieve Macdonald, head of the Refer- 
ence Department of the Minneapolis Public 
Library will retire September 1. 


Elizabeth Bond, First Assistant in the 
Main Library, will succeed Miss Macdonald. 
She has had wide experience including serv- 
ice in the Business Branch, Reader Advisory 
Service, Publicity Office, and six years in the 
Reference Department, prior to her assign- 
ment to her present position in the Main 
Library. 

Marian Crosby, retired from the staff of 
the Minneapolis Public Library on May 2gth. 
She had been a member of the staff since 
July, 1923. 

Marion Phillips succeeds Miss Crosby as 
Librarian of Walker Branch. 


Ione Nelson of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
formerly a supervisor on the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Project was appointed librarian of the 
Waseca Public and County Library, June 
2gth. 

Marjorie Thonin, Minnesota ’42, has been 
appointed librarian of the Mountain Iron 
Public Library succeeding Virginia Lyon 
who was recently married. 

Avis Bottemiller, Minnesota ’42, succeeds 
Martha Olson as librarian of the Cokato 
School and Public Library. 
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War Information In Books 


Compiled by Eleanor Davis 


Recent 1942 titles, supplementing lists in Minnesota Lrpraries, March and June issues. 

Two articles with bibliographies have appeared recently: 

Werner, Max. America’s growing military literature, in Publisher's weekly, June 20, 1942. 

Some background books about the United Nations, a series of six articles, one each on 
England, Russia, China, India, Australia, Canada, by such authors as W. Somerset 
Maugham, Erskine Caldwell and Lin Yu’ tang, in Pudlisher’s weekly, June 13, 1942. 


Nations at War 
*Baldwin, Hanson Weightman. Strategy for 
victory. Norton, 1.75. Survey of entire 
strategic situation on all fronts, showing 
scope and requirements of global warfare. 
Gervasi, Frank. War has seven faces. Double- 
day, 2.50. War correspondent’s account of 

his 1941 trip to seven fronts. 


Europe 

Flannery, Harry W. Assignment to Berlin. 
Knopf, 3.00. Description of recent events 
in Berlin by W. L. Shirer’s successor. 

Hagen, Paul. Will Germany crack? a fac- 
tual report on Germany from within. Har- 
per, 2.75. Conditions in Germany learned 
through contacts with the underground. 

Kournakoff, Sergei. Russia’s fighting forces. 
Duell, 2.50. Description of the Red army. 

Kraus, Rene. Europe in revolt. Macmillan, 
3.50. Inside story of underground revolt 
in conquered countries of Europe. 

Moorehead, Alan. Mediterranean front. Mc- 
Graw, 2.75. British journalist’s story of 
events in Mediterranean area to June, 1941. 

*Poliakov, Alexander. Russians don’t sur- 
render. Dutton, 2.50. Day-to-day narra- 
tive of Russian soldier in action. 

Porter, Roy P. Uncensored France, an eye- 
witness account of France under the occu- 
pation. Dial, 2.75. “Vivid account of Ger- 
man ocupation of France.” Bkl. 

Reynolds, Quentin James. Only the stars are 
neutral. Random, 2.50. “Personal account 
of author’s experiences in London, Mos- 
cow, Cairo, N. Africa.” Bkl. 


*Starred titles are recommended for first purchase. 


*Scott, John. Behind the Urals. Houghton, 
2.75. Young American’s story of his life 
as a worker in the Russian industrial city 
of Magnitogorsk. 


Asia 
*Hersey, John Richard. Men on Bataan. 
Knopf, 2.50. Tragic story of Bataan and 
Corregidor. 
Macpherson, Margaret L. I heard the Anzacs 
singing. Creative age press, 2.00. “Effer- 
vescent account of people of New Zealand 


and Australia.” Bkl. 


Winning the War 

*Kiplinger, Willard Monroe. Washington is 
like that. Harper, 3.50. “Combination 
guide and political handbook.” 

*Reston, James B. Prelude to victory. Knopf, 
2.00. “Author writes convincingly of illu- 
sions with which we delude ourselves. It 
deserves careful consideration of all think- 


ing adults.” Bkl. 


Armed Forces 

Rimington, Critchell. Fighting fleets. Dodd, 
3.00. Survey of navies of the world. Fully 
illustrated. 

Newman, James R. Tools of war. Double- 
day, 1942. Comprehensive treatment of all 
weapons of modern war. 

Schubert, Paul. Sea power in conflict. Cow- 
ard, 2.50. Defines naval policies of leading 
powers and changes in tactics needed by 
U. S. navy. Interprets seapower to lay 
reader. 








MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 





The America You Defend 


Congress to win the war. 1942. 32p. Union 
for democratic action, 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
roc. Record of congressmen during past 
two years on 20 issues vital to the war. 


Free press and censorship in wartime, by 
J. L. Fly and others. (American forum of 
the air) 1942. 11p. Ransdell inc., 810 
Rhode Island Ave. N. E., Wash., D. C. 


Toc. 


Politics in wartime, by John Everhart and 
others. 1942. 29p. Univ. of Chicago round 
table, Chic. roc. 


Resources for victory, by J. E. Orchard. 1942. 
36p. Columbia Univ. press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 25¢. 


Speed defense production. Open the gates! 
A handbook for employers on the use of 
Negro labor. [1942] 14p. National urban 
league, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. roc. 


War and the Bill of rights. 1942. 12p. Ameri- 
can civil liberties union, 170 5th Ave., N. Y. 
10¢c. 


The Nations at War 


China—America’s ally, by R. W. Barnett. 
1942. 48p. American council, Institute of 
Pacific relation, 129 E. 52d St., N. Y. 15¢. 


Governments in exile, by B. W. Patch. 1942. 
16p. Editorial research reports, 1013 13th 
St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 75¢. 


Spotlight on Asia. 1942. 43p. American 
council, Institute of Pacific relations, 129 


E, 52d St., N. Y. 15¢c. 


What are we fighting for in the Orient, by 
P. S. Buck and others. (Bulletin of 
America’s town meeting of the air) 1942. 
27p. American education press, inc., 400 
S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. roc. 





War Information In Pamphlets 
Compiled by Marie D. Peck 


Winning the War 
Conversion: America’s job. [1942] 36p. Of- 


fice for emergency management, Division 


of information, Wash., D.C. Free. (Con- 


verting industries to war work.) 


Financing total war, by R. M. Haig. 1942. 
32p. Columbia univ. press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 25¢. 


How can trade barriers be removed to aid 
the war effort? by W. Y. Elliott and others. 
(American forum of the air.) 1942. 16p. 
Ransdell, inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave. N.E., 
Wash., D. C. roc. 


How should America take the offensive, by 
Edmond Taylor and others. (Bulletin of 
America’s town meeting of the air.) 1942. 
27p. American education press inc., 400 
S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. roc. 


How should we cope with wartime condi- 
tions in defense areas? by Catherine Bauer 
and others. (Bulletin of America’s town 
meeting of the air.) 1942. 23p. American 
education press, inc., 400 S. Front St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. roc. 


Optimum hours of work in war production, 
by J. Douglas Brown and Helen Baker. 
1942. 25p. Industrial relations sections, 
Princeton univ., Princeton, N. J. 75¢. 


War profits, by Thurman Arnold and others. 
1942. 29p. Univ. of Chicago round table, 
Chic. roc. 


What sacrifices must labor and business make 
to win the war, by L. M. Walling and 
others. (Bulletin of America’s town meet- 
ing of the air.) 1942. 30p. American edu- 
cation press, inc., 400 S. Front St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. roc. 


Armed Forces and Modern Warfare 


Coming crisis in manpower, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. 1942. 32p. Public affairs commit- 


tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. roc. 
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Training for War 
Air-raid precautions for personnel, plants and 
buildings. 1942. 52p. Policyholders serv- 
ice bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. Free. 


Blackout; the technique of light obscuration, 


by Richard Lawrence Nelson. 1942. 31p. . 


Institute of real estate management of the 
National association of real estate boards, 
22 W. Monroe St., Chic. 5o0c. 


How can the citizen help make a better army, 
by P. V. McNutt and others. (American 
forum of the air.) 1942. 14p. Ransdell 
inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave. N. E., Wash., 
D.C. toc. 


Practical home guard organization for reserve 
militia or “minute men.” 1942. 15p. Na- 
tional rifle assoc. of America, Wash., D. C. 
25¢. 

Women work for victory, by M. B. Greenbie. 
1942. 4p. National federation of business 
and professional women’s clubs, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 15¢. 


Dangers to Democracy 


Divide and conquer. 1942. 15p. Office of 
facts and figures, Wash., D. C. Free. 
Analysis of Nazi propaganda tactics. 


Home Life for Victory 


Children and the war, by Martha Eliot and 
others. 1942. 29p. Univ. of Chicago 
round table, Chic. roc. 


Children in wartime; parents’ questions. 
1942. 15p. Child study association of 
America, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 5c. 

Sugarless recipes, by Ruth Odell. 1942. 31p. 
Washington service bureau, 1013 13th St. 


N. W., Wash., D.C. 15¢. 


Vitamins for health, by Henry Borsook and 
William Huse. (Public affairs pamphlets.) 
1942. 32p. Public affairs committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. roc. 

War and the family, by Leland DeVinney 
and others. 1942. 29p. Univ. of Chicago 
round table, Chic. 10c. 

War policy for American schools. 1942. 47p. 
Educational policies commission, 1201 16th 


St. N. W., Wash., D. C. roc. 


Towards a Better Understanding 


Latin America in fiction; a bibliography of 
books in English for adults, comp. by A. 
Curtis Wilgus. 1942. 35p. Pan American 
union, Wash., D.C. 5oc. 


Morale in Wartime 


Propaganda, good and bad, by Archibald 
MacLeish and others. 1942. 28p. Univ. 
of Chicago round table, Chic. roc. 


Psychiatric aspects of civilian morale. 1942. 
62p. Family welfare assn. of America., 130 


E. 22d St., N. Y. 50. 


Psychology, the third dimension of war, by 
C. C. Pratt. 1942. 29p. Columbia univ. 
press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 25c. 


War and our nerves, by A. E. Lloyd and 
others. (Bulletin of America’s town meet- 
ing of the air) 1942. 31p. American edu- 
cation press, inc., 400 S. Front St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. roc. 


After the War—What? 


After the war—full employment, post-war 
planning. 1942. 19p. National resources 
planning board. Order from Superinten- 
dent of documents, Wash., D. C. 5c. 


Churches and a just and durable peace. 1942. 
8op. Christian century, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chic. 15¢. 


Frontiers of the future. 1941. 140p. Univ. 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 80c. (Nat- 
ural frontiers, cultural frontiers, political 
frontiers, etc.) 


Guides for post-war planning. 1941. 31p. 
National planning association, 800 21st St. 
N. W., Wash., D.C. 25¢. 


Road we are traveling, by Stuart Chase and 
L. M. Hacker. 1942. 13p. American eco- 
nomic foundation, Carnegie hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. toc. 


What are the essentials of a lasting peace, 
by C. M. Eichelberger and others; and 
What economic sacrifices must we make 
for a lasting peace, by C. M. Eichelberger 
and others. (Bulletin of America’s town 
meeting of the air.) 1942. 45p. American 
education press, inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio. roc. 











Streamlined Libraries Turn to 
Stage and Radio Publicity 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 
(2. TITLES) 


Book and Library Plays: 
Lively and interesting plays about 
books, famous characters, and li- 
braries in this new book by Edith 
M. Phelps. The plays, seventeen 
in number, are all new and follow 
the same theme as the first popu- 
lar Book and Library Plays (1938. 
222 pages. $2.25). 

Book and Library Plays: 

Volume 2 
Costumes and scenery can be 1a) 
as elaborate or simple as you 
desire. Plays are ideal to 
celebrate Book Week or any 
other week. Written for high 


school, junior high school, 
grade school, and library 
audiences. 265 pages. $2.25. 


OVER THE AIR 
(4 TITLES) 
Once Upon a Time 


A new book of 26 radio scripts includes both new stories and old favorites, all 
timed and "ready-made" for broadcasting. The stories, “retold for broadcasting" 
by Katherine Watson, vary in length and make possible any kind of a library 
radio program: straight story-telling; story and announcement; or story as just 
part of the program. $2.25 


Library on the Air 


Radio scripts for broadcasting to adult listeners. Edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. 
$2.25 


Radio Workshop Plays 


Fifteen plays for groups to use on the air, royalty free. James M. Morris. $2.25 


Radio Roads to Reading 


Popular children's program from the Rochester Public Library. Edited by Julia 
L. Sauer. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 


























